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Here we have come, from the 
eight corners of the sea, 
Across the vast North Pacific, 
to the faraway land of Japan. 
China and Japan have much to 
learn from one another. 
Together we gather for peace and 
understanding, 
Across the ocean we share. 


BY DR. XIAOBO LU 


The calligraphy above was drawn and pre- 

sented by Dr. Lu to the people of Hakodate 
during a public forum on Hakodate and the 
North Pacific. 


OCEAN AS ARENA, AVENUE, 


Professor John Curtis Perry 


METAPHOR 


We are embarking upon a study of the geogra- 
phy and history of oceanic space. Within the con- 
text of the North Pacific region we have the 
opportunity to articulate a significant undevel- 
oped portion of historical study. Previously 
oceanic history has been studied in parts but not 
as a whole. What is oceanic history? It is a story 
of transportation and communications and how 
these have shaped human affairs, the challenges 
of space, of the movement of people, goods, and 
ideas, of cultural encounters, and of seaborne 
empires and the making of colonies — of warfare 
and diplomacy. Explorers are heroes often with 
manufactured reputations resting as much upon 
personality, demeanor and salesmanship as on 
real achievement. The task of historians is to sort 
out these matters. We are ourselves explorers. 
We have much of the past still to discover and to 
organize according to what we today find to be of 
interest in that past. This is why the study of his- 
tory is never complete. Oceanic history is for the 
generalist, not the specialist and we live in an age 
of specialization. We are swimming against the 
tide — the generalist's game is a dangerous one 
leading to errors and superficialities, but it 
remains a game well worth playing. It is also fun 
to play, and fun is not incompatible with serious 
intent. 

Generalization is like cartography — one 
cannot be more accurate than the scale permits — 
we need large maps as well as small. Seventy 
percent of the globe is oceanic, to which we can 
add the whorls of clouds embroidering the skies 
that are vaporous extensions of the watery world 
beneath. Seventy percent of humankind lives 
within fifty miles of that oceanic space, and histo- 
ry has tended to stage its most dramatic acts upon 


the margins of seas and oceans. The peoples and 


cultures of the North Pacific have historically 
made a widely varying commitment to the ocean, 
some engaged much more intensely than others 
and this becomes a major question for us. An 
example can be taken from the European context 
— the example of Ireland illustrates that it takes 
more than geography to create an oceanic state. 
Now the ocean has fresh relevance and is the 
chief binder of the international world. 

We can easily define the various roles of the 
ocean: ocean as arena for naval history, ocean as 
source, ocean as depository, ocean as avenue. 
The ocean provides us with fish, which is not only 
a dietary staple for humans but also as a source 
for animal feed and fertilizer. The ocean has 
become a world of factory trawlers and sonar, the 
fish no longer have a chance. The world fish 
catch trebled from 1950 to 1970, leveling off 
because of limits on supply, but demand contin- 
ves to grow. Ninety percent of fish are caught 
within 200 miles of shore. The ocean is a poten- 
tial source for other things. Waves, currents,and 
temperature differentials may be used to gener- 
ate electricity that’s both clean and renewable. 
The deep sea can be a great source of minerals 
but the harvesting techniques are still too expen- 
sive, compared fo land-based techniques, to be 
widely adopted. 

Questions of boundaries and of resource 
management are becoming crucial. Coastal and 
island nations have now reserved resources in 
over 40% of all oceanic space, which is bad news 
for landlocked nations or those with big oceanic 
overlaps with neighbors. What was a global com- 
mons is now being enclosed and has become a 
source of competition if not conflict. The ocean 
has also become a depository, offensive to aes- 
thetics and to health. The sea first became a 


source of recreation beginning in the 19th centu- 
ry with a new belief in the therapeutic benefits of 
saltwater and salt air. The rush to industrializa- 
tion then led to the dumping of chemicals, metals 
and even radioactive materials into the ocean 
jeopardizing its environment. 

The seq is also an avenue, and has histori- 
cally been a route that was even faster than land 
travel until coastal railroads were developed. It is 
used for bulk cargo moving ores, coal, grain, and 
above all, oil. After World War Il, bigger and 
faster ships were built, reaching 500,000 tons 
and 33 knots. We can anticipate even greater 
speeds with newer technology. 

We can project oceanic history back for 
about a millennium, back to the Minoan and 
Athenian states of the Mediterranian, but as stu- 
dents of the history of international relations, we 
are primarily concerned with pelagic (oceanic) 
encounters, not thalassic (relating to the sea, not 
the ocean). Every great epoch of history has had 
its own sea and every succeeding epoch has 
enlarged its maritime area of operations from the 
Aegean to the world ocean. The culture of the sea 
seems to have a magnetic influence, drawing into 
its orbit the larger land masses. 

Russia and China are continental states but 
for the last 500 years, after a brief time in which 
the Ming and Qing dynasties seemed to move in 
the direction of creating some kind of oceanic 
world, Europeans were the prime agents in stitch- 
ing together the various oceanic systems and in 
creating a universal history. Curiously, the cultur- 
al vitality which led to the oceanic efflorescence 
has survived the political, military, and economic 
decline — Holland remains rich and England 
retains world cultural influence, for example, in 
serious theater and in literature. Other seafarers 
have virtually vanished, like the Vikings and their 


ocean-striding ships and their funeral barks upon 
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which they sent their dead kings. 

Seaborne peoples have regarded oceans as 
geographic extensions of their territory. In the 
19th century this gave the impetus to develop- 
ment of oceanography in which an otherwise 
peripheral nation like the United States could 
take an active part. 

Some of you have noted the peculiar signif- 
icance of coastal cities, determinants of the civi- 
lization of the sea. Maritime life, free of the 
relentless seasonal rhythms imposed by agricul- 
ture (which consumed the lives of 85 to 90% peo- 
ple in pre-modern times), encouraged the evolu- 
tion of free and innovative societies. 

On a more profound level, how have images 
of the ocean shaped cultures? What do cultural 
attitudes toward the sea tell us about that cul- 
ture? What is the ocean as metaphor? In 
European-American culture it can be both nega- 
tive and positive. The beach becomes the battle- 
ground where the sea fights the land, or it could 
be the place where one might stumble upon "the 
wrenched hideousness of the whale's jaw." 
Omaha, Iwo Jima, and Inchon are names that are 
synonymous with blood and combat, of survival 
and death. 

The ocean is a source of powerful images, 
often contradictory. Angry and serene, destruc- 
tive and generative, storm and calm, light and 
dark. The majestic resonance of wind and wave, 
clanging of bellbuoy and ringing of foghorn all 
giving a sense of momentum and activity, yet 
here we have also Conrad's "glass and the image 
of eternity," the ocean as a passive force — per- 
haps even a kind of paradise, offering a Nirvana 
of bonding. A source of life as well as a place for 
it to end, a repository for ashes, a magical place 
where we find the seagod's undersea dragon 


palace. 


In the culture of the North Atlantic world the 
ocean serves as inspiration to artists, both for 
imagery and substance, from the simple sailor's 
song intended to ease the burden of work to von 
Weber's mighty Oberon with its triumphant aria 
for dramatic soprano: “Ocean, thou mighty mon- 
ster." Or poets like Byron: the ocean, “boundless, 
endless, and sublime: the image of eternity, the 
throne of the invisible." Later we have Claude 
Debussy — the impressionist capturing the sea in 
sound — trying to do with music what poets at the 
same time were doing with words, and painters 
with their palettes. Winslow Homer, a successful 
late 19th century American painter and water col- 
orist, uses the sea as a protagonist, a metaphor 
for human life and death; nature, an untamable, 
inexorable force standing versus the fragility of 
human experience. Homer's paintings, monu- 
mental representations of precariousness, show 
the artist's turn to the sea as a subject at end of 
his life. Others like James Joyce show the same 
chronological pattern. Joyce apparently planned 
his next work after Finnegan's Wake to be on 
water and the ocean. John Cage, the extraordi- 
nary American apostle of the avante garde and 
pioneer cultural internationalist died in 1992 and 
left us a work in progress entitled "Ocean." The 
work was a 90-minute evocation of movement 
and sound as the key to art and life. 

Cage, Homer, and Herman Melville, all 
Yankees, illustrate the importance of the sea to 
New England and ultimately why you and | are 
here now. We came by air, but without the net- 
works first created on the ocean we would not be 
bound fo one another, and the North Pacific world 
as we know it would not exist. We are here. Let 
us cast off all lines, raise anchor and get under- 
way, remembering, as Andre Gide wrote, that 
"One does not discover new lands without con- 
senting fo lose sight of the shore." 


CHINA’S OCEAN CONSCIOUSNESS 


Dr. Alan Wachman 


Professor Perry described his vision of a new course of study about the sea, argu- 
ing that it takes more than geography to make an oceanic state. The tendency 
that social scientists have in the West is to judge why China was unable to 
become an oceanic power. It is our job not to judge but to understand, and to 
recognize that the factors that have characterized a state or civilization in its past 
history do not necessarily determine how that state or civilization will act in the 
future. A state can change and mature. An example of this was the style of the 
hems of the court officials gowns, which made use of symbolic elements drawn 
from native Chinese elements along with Buddhism and mythology. The hem 
often featured oceanic images, and in the Ming dynasty the ocean hems were 
wide and represented the sea in billowing, flowing patterns. In the Ch'ing 
dynasty the width of the hem became narrower and the sea was represented in a 
calmer, subdued state. This suggests a change over time of China’s relation to 
the sea. 

The ocean does not play a major role in Chinese art, and when water is pre- 
sent it is usually portrayed as waterfalls, streams, and ponds, not as the ocean, 
and often in harmonious juxtaposition with the land. In this landscape man is 
precariously perched between the two elements, or tentatively on the top of the 
water, naked, not in an armored vehicle as in the West. The role of the ocean in 
Chinese in art is negligible, and they are guilty of an assiduous negligence in 
their dealings with the sea. The mythology of China is not wrapped up in con- 
quering the sea, but we know from the discussions at this seminar that they do 
have a maritime history. The lack of consciousness about the sea is a perception 
that the Chinese themselves hold, and it parallels what we know about the 
Chinese conception of China as a self-contained center of the universe. This is 
a reflection of the Confucian notion of self-reflection, that mastering of oneself 
is more important than conquering what you don't have. 

If we look at the sea as an avenue, there have been many Chinese who have 
sought reward or a new life beyond China, but these are the acts of desperate 
men, who go to sell their sweat abroad — it is not a happy out-going. It is per- 
ceived as an escape, and this has dominated the’national mythology. 

The ocean as metaphor can serve as a mask for our dreams and fears, and 
the psychic order which we assume about ourselves. The ocean is a mirror for 
reflection, a source of constant dynamic change, a body that unifies all nations 
in a unified order, an earthly surrogate for the most potent natural principle for 
the entire universe. China does not share the same consciousness about the sea 
as Western nations. It however does have a notion of the sea, and China’s avoid- 
ance at the national mythological level of promoting the sea has not prevented it 
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Workshops: 
Mariners, Sea Otters & Sextants 
The workshops started the week with 
high expectations — not only those natural 
to such a gathering in such a place — but 
also expectations specific to individual pre- 
sentations and the explorations of the sea 
as arena, avenue, and metaphor that each 
represented. Three groups, the Mariners, 
the Sea Otters, and the Sextants met daily 
throughout the course of the seminar. 
Participants looked to the past to define 


the saltwater content of national and inter- 


national politics, economics, military con- 


flict, culture, art, music and literature. 


Each considered the present perspectives 


and perceptions of specific nations while 
exploring future possibilities for regional 
integration and cooperation. 

Rebecca Goldfarb set the tone with 
her discussion of Canada’s growing con- 
sciousness of itself as a Pacific nation. She 
analyzed the links of culture, politics, and 
commerce that are gradually altering 
Canada’s perspective of the North Pacific. 
Discussion brought out the importance of 
Asia immigrant communities in strength- 
ening Canada’s trans-Pacific ties, and this 
led to a consideration of the links that con- 
nect communities, both within Canada (or 
other nations as well) and across national 
and oceanic boundaries. © Manabu 
Yamamoto offered some insight upon the 
way Canadian internationalism, particular 
ly in the area of development aid, might 


serve as a model for Japan and other 


nations. 
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from having a notion of the sea. 

Since the 19th century Chinese history has been dominated by a period of 
transition. Change can mean renewal and growth, but in the case of China this 
change has come in a tangible way. The changes can be felt viscerally, physical 
changes in the way that civilization and individual relations operate. The prac- 
tices and principles of China in the 20th century have been under assault. Each 
decade has brought an overturning of the previous order, a disavowal of previ- 
ous orders. The replacement of principles has made order impermanent in China 
in this century. An example of this has been the physical structure of Beijing. It 
was a series of orderly structures, but now the walls and gates have been 
removed and replaced by throughways and cloverleafs, leading to a disorienta- 
tion of order in the city and is a visible symbol of what the people feel. Even 
massive social movements have been swept aside, as can be seen in the 
Communist Party's leading the movement to the wholesale capitalization of the 
nation's economy. Who could ever have predicted this? The most basic assump- 
tions that have governed peoples lives and psyches have suddenly become very 
ephemeral. The intellectual class feels very impotent, whereas previously they 
felt they served as the conscience of the general populous and felt they could 
make refinements through advocation and speaking out. Their role has been 
turned on its head. Now they serve as ultra-nationalists or iconoclasts and that 
has led to a battle between a rejection or adoption of the past, of insiders and out- 
siders. It is generally accepted that this battle has come as a result of foreign 
intervention, not by internal forces. 

Whether this is true or not is not important. What is important is that this is 
the perception that dominates within China. For example, one of the myths 
clung to, is the notion of what China really is — that China flows from a single 
source in the Yellow River valley and that the Chinese themselves are a single 
unified race, characterized by continuity and superiority. This too is a myth. 
The national self-esteem is crudely imposed on incompatible realities, despite 
the fact that they are not a single race with a single cultural heritage. 

In China the notions of inside and outside, of civility and barbarity dominate 
this self-conception. The paradox over the last century has been that if China's 
past-glory is inherent in its civilization, then how has it been overtaken by the 
less civilized outsiders? This enormous cultural entity identified as Chinese civ- 
ilization has collapsed, and the intellectuals have been stricken by a self-doubt, 
and a loathing of those that have aroused this sentiment. There is a battle of not 
knowing whether to cherish the future and let go of the past, or vice-versa, but 
it is always seen as a zero-sum game, choosing the past or the future. 

In 1988, a group of Chinese intellectuals developed a television series to cri- 
tique Chinese society. This occurred during one of China's most optimistic and 
open periods in the modern era. The series was named "He Shang," or "River 
Elegy." This connotes a dirge, a depressing combination of a river that carriers 
a life which is dying. The series drew great attention to China's culture, at a time 
when China was opening up to the world at an unprecedented rate. The images 
and narration pushed the limits of what was acceptable, saying things on nation- 
al television that a few months earlier would have been forbidden. 

The “River Elegy” series used the river as the symbol of China's civilization, 
and argued that China is dying and needs to be renewed with contact with the 
ocean. The theme was developed over six episodes, the first being "Searching 
for a Dream" that explained the psychology of China and all of the social struc- 
tures that had governed China for thousands of years. The notion was that China 
had matured early, changed little, and had been overtaken by foreigners and for- 
eign ways and ideas. China had been established as an agrarian society, in which 
water was the source of life, and the way that water was controlled dictated not 
only agriculture, but all of social organizations. This has been taken up by Marx 
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and Engles as the Asiatic mode of production. But since the 17th century China 
had remained an agrarian society and had been overtaken by other nations. 
China had been dominated by “Oriental despotism,” a term used in the series, 
and had grown feeble, and needed a cultural transfusion if it were to modernize. 
The conclusion of the first episode states, "the Yellow River cannot bring forth 
the civilization that our ancestors founded, we need a new civilization, it cannot 
emerge from the Yellow River again, and the sand and dregs of the old society 
have built up in the veins of our society and a great tidal wave is needed to flush 
away the decay and stagnation of those earlier societies. This new society is 
industrial society and it has already arrived." 

Part two of the series is entitled "Destiny,” and here China is described as 
attached to the soil, resistant to outside culture, a civilization of walls, unable to 
motivate itself to explore, resistant to ideas. China kept itself physically and 
mentally closed off to ideas, rooted to the yellow soil and river. The repetitive 
notion about China being yellow is used to portray decay. The second episode 
ends, "if China has already wasted historical opportunities, then we will never 
again refuse to choose, if we admit that our destiny is not determined by fate, 
then we will never again let it push us around. We have seen that the Yellow 
River flows ten thousand miles to the sea, and we will never again turn down the 
invitation of the sea." 

The third episode talks about the fate of China's intellectuals, and the intel- 
lectuals themselves that created the series thought they would only be speaking 
to other intellectuals. They never anticipated the vast popular response. They 
felt that intellectuals had always been victimized, called up to service and then 
undercut them when they present new ideas for the state. The fourth episode is 
called "A New Era" and describes how with the arrival of Communism there was 
an attempt to raise the people up, but it ultimately failed. It describes Chinese 
people as easy victims for political and economic folly, and development as 
uneven, creating great disparity between the rich and poor. The fifth episode is 
called "Sorrow and Worry" which attempts to link the Yellow River as a natural 
phenomenon with the fate of the Chinese people. The natural flooding of the 
river is seen as symbol for the turmoil that has engulfed China in the last 
century. 

The key to the series comes in the last episode which is entitled "Blueness." 
In this episode China's civilization is seen as inward looking, and civilization 
across the globe is seen in two ways: the yellow world of agriculture, defensive, 
and inward looking, or the blue world in which there is a liberation of produc- 
tive forces, liberty and science and is associated closely with the sea of the 
Aegean which gave rise to the culture of the West. The series ends by saying 
that intellectuals must serve as the conduit to bring this "blueness" to China. 
This series is based on an elaborate intermixing of symbols. The dragon, the 
Emperor and the Great Wall are all depicted as yellow symbolizing stagnation 
and decay against the blue pureness and vitality of the sea. 

The natural course of Chinese civilization is from the source of the Yellow 
River, inevitably leading to the ocean and the outside. The series created a stir 
in Chinese society, with discussion centering on whether China needed to look 
outside of itself to modernize. Some argued that the ocean was for China the 
Pacific Ocean and the surrounding Asian societies where Korea, Japan, 
Singapore, and Taiwan have modernized in concert with the Confucian ideolo- 
gy, not relying exclusively on the West for modernization. The series implied 
that the Yellow River was polluting the ocean, but the example of those coun- 
tries suggests that the metaphor used in the series is an awkward one. The series 
implies that modernization is equivalent to Westernization, which raised debate 
over whether China would merely copy the West, or develop its own path to 
modernization. Modernization is not a singular step or effort, it is a constant 
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Contemporary ideas of integrated 
communities along the oceanic avenue 
were reflected in Stephen Lamho’s histori- 
cal discussion of the traditional Chinese 
maritime world and international junk 
trade. This led naturally into discussions 
on the rise of the Atlantic maritime powers 
in the Pacific during the 19th Century and 
the creation of an international network of 
treaty ports (including Hakodate) in China 
and Japan. While these cities imparted a 
distinctive cultural flavor to these linked 
societies, Dana Laird Nakano noted that 
significant barriers to connection and 
understanding between cultures remained. 
Professor Perry suggested the existence of 
parallels between the treaty port era and 
the modern international business commu- 
nity, in which one culture may be brought 
into contact with another but the connec- 


tion often remains superficial, with little 
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understanding on either side of the rela- 
tionship. 

Kim Hyong-Jin outlined the oceanic 
perspective of international conflict and 
cooperation in marine pollution — particu- 
larly oil pollution and nuclear waste — and 
how they have been approached through 
international treaty regimes and varying 
regional measures. Questions of environ- 
mental protection mechanisms prompted 
people to consider the difficulties in mov- 
ing concretely from general ideals on 
oceanic issues to their tangible realization. 
The group struggled with how and on what 
level — international bureaucracy, state- 
to-state relations, regional regimes, grass- 
roots initiatives — cooperative protection 
of the world’s oceans could be achieved. 

Min Bon Gwan also looked closely at 
issues of regional cooperation, this time as 


they affect security and development 
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process. The series seems to say that being Chinese is incongruous with being 
modern. 

As a metaphor the ocean is held up as a symbol of the West, the new blood 
that China needs. But by identifying the ocean as the source of what China 
needs, as something outside, the authors of "He Shang" do not genuinely portray 
how technology and science have brought about modernization outside of 
China. By linking their desires for civilization development with the ocean they 
deny the possibility that China's maturation can occur by drawing on its own civ- 
ilizational resources. They declare that China can only modernize by leaving 
behind all of its past and embarking on a voyage, an uncharted voyage to the 
West. It is a message of utter disdain for China's past, that displays little under- 
standing of the path of modernization in the West, and little appreciation for 
China's own cultural accomplishments. 


Dr. Wachman joined the Fletcher School faculty in the fall of 1996. 
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RUSSIA AS AN OCEANIC POWER 


Dr. Constantine Pleshakov 


In six days Russia will celebrate the 300th anniversary of the Russian Navy, 
however, the creation of Russian Navy in 1696 was really a joke of sorts, mark- 
ing only the moment when Peter the Great built a small boat on a lake. Three 
hundred years later the once-proud Russian Navy is again in a pathetic state. 
Most ships are dry-docked for lack of fuel and equipment, with most young 
sailors only having gone to sea once. The Russians have only one active sub- 
marine. Russia is, and continues to be, a continental nation, but for the last three 
hundred years it has been "oceanically challenged." 

In the Year of 860 the black ships of the Vikings came to Russia. The only 
real Russian realm is the forest, where the original Russians lived, lost in an 
enormous forest that stretched across the nation. The Russian forest was like a 
protective womb, it made them self-contained and self-sufficient. Russia was 
first formed into a state by the Vikings, who had looted Europe. Constantinopal, 
the capital of the aging Byzantine empire, was besieged by the Vikings, who 
coveted it dearly. A marriage between Vladimir and a Byzantine princess 
brought Christianity to Russia and this ended the seafaring era of the Vikings. 
No industry and little trade marked the forest era of Russia. 

Peter the Great ended the forest era, seeing the sea as an avenue to modern 
wealth. Peter was possessed by the idea of building Russia into a seafaring state. 
He traveled to London to work in the shipyards. He conquered the Baltics and 
Persia and permanently ingrained the idea of the sea as a metaphor for might into 
the Russian psyche. 

By the end of 18th century, Russia controlled the northern and eastern shores 
of the Black Sea. The area was populated by Russians, which allowed Mother 
Russia an avenue to maritime trade, but the principle Russian lines of commu- 
nication and power remained continental. But the legacy, the persistent myth 
still remains that the Navy is the great symbol of Russian power and national 
pride. The irony is that although Peter built the Black Sea and Baltic fleets, his 
truly great achievements were all continental in means. Russia’s self-perception 
was greatly wounded during the Crimean War of the 1850s, when the Russian 
Navy was blockaded, and had to sink their own ships to prevent enemy ships 
from entering the harbor. 

The current conflict between the NIS and Russia centers on the fact that sev- 
eral key ports are in the hands of the NIS. Russia has an enormous coastline, but 
the percentage that can be used during the winter is very small. Ukraine con- 
trols several major ports, and this has become a major modern problem. Russia 
can only export raw materials for trade now. They are transported by ships from 
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around the Korean peninsula. Given North 
Korea's proximity to the sea, participants 
were particularly interested in Min’s ideas 
for possible North Korean contributions to 
such an integrated regional community, 
and, in turn, in how that community might 
support North Korea’s development and 
brighten the prospect of security and sta- 
bility for all. Min attempted to allay peo- 
ple’s fears of North Korean economic iso- 
lation and collapse by emphasizing recent 
attempts to expand international trade in 
coastal export processing zones as a part 
of the evolution of the Juche philosophy of 
self-reliance. 

Workshop participants were also addi- 
tionally concerned about the role of per- 
ceptions as shapers of reality, particularly 
in sensitive areas of regional security. 
Manabu Yamamoto spoke passionately 


about the Japanese fear of a North Korean 
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military threat and how this perception 
itself must be included as part of the rela- 
tions in the region. 

Theresa Moran approached the trans- 
formative power of oceanic relationships 
in a discussion on Richard Henry Dana and 
his 19th century odyssey from Atlantic to 
Pacific as recounted in Two Years Before 
the Mast. Theresa argued Dana's trip was 
a metaphoric voyage of transformation in 
which the Atlantic man evolved into a new 
creation: the Californian, or Pacific man. 
She painted a vivid portrait of this trans- 
formative voyage as a “romance of the 
sea,” one that unites individual experience 
with the creation of national myths — 
this case, that of the “awakened Pacific,” 
so powerful a template on the imagino- 
tions of American trade and diplomacy. 

Participants did not shrink from the 


implications of the clash of sovereignties 
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the Baltics and the Black Sea, and Russia is paranoid that they will be cut off. 
But it can be seen that they don't use their current ports effectively, such as St. 
Petersburg, and the current concern is a reflection of their attitude towards power 
and the oceanic state. 

All major Russian poets were intrigued by the ocean, most of them had 
never seen the ocean, instead using it as a metaphor for freedom. For Russian 
intellectuals the ocean is not an avenue to another place, but the manifestation 
of ultimate freedom. The struggle between the state, which used the state as a 
metaphor for national power and military might, and the intellectuals who used 
the sea as a metaphor for freedom is an enduring one. 

To Pushkin the ocean was not nirvana or a place where one could find total 
peace, but was the element of freedom, and embraced an almost violent revolu- 
tionary struggle for freedom. Or as Mikhail Lermontov wrote of the sea in the 
1840s: 


I see a white lone sail 

in the blue mist of the sea. 

What is, this sail seeking? 

What has it left ashore? 

The waves are rolling, 

the wind is howling. 

The mast of the sail is almost gone. 
The sail is not seeking happiness 

and it is not fleeing happiness either. 
The sea is brighter than the sky. 

The beams of the sun are golden high above. 
The sail is a rebel. It seeks a tempest, 
as if a tempest could give it peace. 
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THE SEA IN THE HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
INTERNATIONALIZATION 


Professor Hirano 


Japanese perceptions towards the sea underwent several important changes dur- 
ing the wartime and early post-war era which were captured very neatly in the 
songs of the day. One of my favorite childhood songs, “Umi” (“The Sea”) was 
written at the beginning of the Pacific war and reflects a certain confidence and 
optimism in Japan’s relations with the sea: 


The sea is so vast and wide that the moon rises and the sun sets at the same time, 
I want to float a boat and sail to the other side 


As the war wore on and the friends and material comforts of pre-war life 
faded into memory, a certain longing for the outside world began to appear in 
songs. As there weren’t many ocean liners or freighters to be seen, the local fish- 
ing boats became a powerful symbol in Japan for fertility as they brought back 
gifts from the sea which no longer came from abroad. The song "Yashi no Mi" 
reminds me of this feeling: 


From a faraway island, whose name is unknown, a coconut drifted ashore. 
How many months have you been on the waves since you left the home island's seashore? 


Looking back on life in Japan during the closing days of World War II, it 
seems the more desperate Japan’s situation became, the darker the association 
we made between the sea and our fate. For the ocean, long Japan’s natural moat 
of security and avenue out into the world, was fast becoming a path of retreat 
and the encircling source of potential invasion. This dread was reflected in the 
poem and song “Go to the Sea”: 


Go to the sea, and there may be a dead body drowned in the water. 
Go to the mountains, and I may be a dead body covered by the grass. 
I do not regret, if I can die in the nearness of my Great Lord." 


After the war, Japanese images of the sea shifted again as Japanese people 
looked for relief from the dreary struggle to rebuild the lives and cities 
destroyed by war. The cheerful song Akogare no Hawaii Kooro "How Nice if 
We Could Take a Boat to Hawaii" was broadcast often by NHK after the war 
to lift peoples spirits and point forward to the day when life would return to 
normal, holding out promise for Japan’s peaceful return to the many worlds 
beyond the sea. 


Clear sky, blowing wind, exciting gongs from a departing boat. 

Cut farewell tapes with smiling faces onto a long voyage to boundless hopes. 
Oh, how nice if we could take a boat to Hawaii. 

The golden moon of the tropical summer lights the windows of cabins at night. 
Fly dreams to white hotels along the coconut tree boulevards in that Honolulu. 
Oh, how nice if we could take a boat to Hawaii! 


and ideologies carried over from land to 
sea. Yet the workshops strove to find ways 
in which the North Pacific is an avenue of 
cooperation and communication. 

Several presentations found biogra- 
phy to be a useful approach in under- 
standing peoples’ historic relations to the 
sea. Leaders such as Ferdinand Magellan, 
Admiral Yi, and Li Hung-chang connect the 
national histories of their countries to the 
oceanic history of the world. The ocean 
can also be understood in terms of inter- 
national economics. Citing the rise of 
South Korea as a modern oceanic state 
Sukhee Han asked people to think of the 
ocean as the primary stage for world 
events in the 21st century. Sukhee further 
ventured that through the sea we share a 
common history and potentially values 
which are becoming ever more universal. 


The presentations of Yoon Lee, Irina 
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Morozova, and Tim House all emphasized 
the power of the ocean as metaphor, in the 
literature, mythology, and philosophy of 
peoples in the East and West. Tim House, 
for instance, discussed the theme of 
metaphor in light of Herman Melville's 
novel Moby Dick. 

Professor Pleshakov suggested that 
we might find common ground between 
the ideas of metaphor and avenue if we 
saw the ocean as an image for a growing 
global consciousness. He emphasized that 
due to the fact that the physical barrier 
that the ocean has become less formida- 
ble, no one actor in the modern world 
stands independent from the others. The 
participation of the North Korean scholars 
underscored this point. Professor 
Pleshakov developed the idea of the ocean 


as a pool upon which the actions and ideas 


of people are like ripples, intersecting and 
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U.S.- JAPAN NAVAL RELATIONS 


Ambassador Manabu Yamamoto 


The first European-style battleship was completed in Japan the year after 
Commodore Perry came to Japan. Around 1886-7 the French model was intro- 
duced, for at that time the Japanese Navy was going to be designed after the 
French model of coastal defense. In 1890 the idea of "line of interest defense" 
was taken instead of the "line of sovereignty defense," and this extended the 
Japanese defense mentality beyond the coastal area. Seapower as a precondition 
for land wars was adopted by the Japanese at this time. This was based on 
Alfred Thayer Mahan's work and was put forth by Akiyama, the architect of the 
Tsushima Straits naval victory for the Japanese. 

In the 1897 Imperial Defense Policy, Russia and the U.S. were identified as 
potential enemies, with the U.S. being the only real threat after the defeat of the 
Russian navy. The size of the U.S. fleet was taken as the basis for all calcula- 
tions for the Japanese Imperial Defense strategists. Mahan's idea that inevitably 
there would be conflict over naval power in the Pacific haunted the Japanese, his 
ideas heavily influenced Japanese naval strategy and foreign policy. 

There are several lingering problems with contemporary Japanese maritime 
strategy which was designed for the Cold War. Today’s Japan Self-Defense 
Force is a substantial force but not a normal navy. There are constitutional 
restrictions that necessitate cooperation with outside military aid, with efforts 
concentrated on anti-submarine warfare due to the Soviet threat during the Cold 
War. It assumed that a conventional war would be fought if deterrence failed. 
The fight would require a ground war in Europe, and to do so effectively the 
Navy should be ready to attack the Russian flank, in the Sea of Okhotsk. In the- 
ory this had serious implications for Japan. If the U.S. started aggressive actions 
in the area near Japan, Japan would be inevitably be drawn in at a very early 
stage. Outside the Self-Defense Force officer corps this caused great concern 
towards the U.S. military posture, but deeper discussions of maritime strategy 
did not develop. Perhaps mainstream politicians and bureaucrats had resigned 
themselves to the fact that Japan would be involved in any world war. Nuclear 
deterrence strategies broadcast the notion that war was impossible, and the U.S. 
Navy sensed this situation and merely played up their role for their own institu- 
tional advantage. 

A clear line should be drawn between what Japan can and should do in the 
modern situation to prevent being drawn into involvement by force of circum- 
stances. The principle lesson to be drawn from earlier failures over American 
and Japanese naval rivalry is that ideas have the power to realize themselves. 

This leads Japanese naval planners to an important question about the 
future: what lies ahead with the U.S. command of the sea? To challenge it would 
be absurd. It would take thirty to forty years to construct a modern aircraft 
group. The next century will continue to be an American century in this field, 
and it is necessary to take advantage of the benefits of American sea power while 
taking an active role in developing its own strategy. 
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COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER 


Dr. Kirk Patterson, Regional Director for the AIG Group, Asia 


The ocean, like Fletcher North Pacific summer seminars, is a dynamic arena for 
human interaction and discovery. Upon this stage people arrive and play roles 
that are not thoroughly scripted but are the scenes of magnificent dramas, the 
ships being the props the humans being the actors. The history of Hakodate as 
a port city makes it an important scene for these dramas. Hokkaido has a histo- 
ry of frontiersman who came through to explore the unsettled land, both 
Japanese and foreign. They contributed to the culture of the island and also took 
something back with them to spread it with their home culture. 

The ocean has often been a source of perceptions and misconceptions. Early 
explorers’ conceptions did not always mesh with reality. Ocean is a useful 
metaphor for the Fletcher experience. For it is a place of discovery of new ideas 
and insights. Just as travelers reached out to new horizons, our intellectual hori- 
zons are broadened by the Fletcher experience. Fletcher is also a place for 
debunking misconceptions, and in bringing together disparate regions in the 
hopes of reducing the chance of further misconceptions and understanding. I 
encourage you to continue the relationships that you have established in the 
Hakodate seminar and continue the pursuit of interconnecting the world by land 
and by sea. 


The commencement speech was followed by the presentation of diplomas and 
gifts were presented to our hosts from Hakodate. 


merging. 

The workshops reached an under- 
standing that despite this increased inter- 
activity, and technological advancement 
that seems to have erased the historical 
notions of the ocean — as barrier, frontier, 
symbol of the unknown and unknowable — 
the ocean continues to challenge 
humankind both physically and intellectu- 
ally. As shown in the presentations on the 
symbolic power of the sea, the ocean con- 
tinues to be a source of intellectual inspi- 
ration which is only enhanced with greater 
contact. This understanding of the ocean 
as a boundless, borderless realm, becomes 
a useful symbol for the infinite possibilities 
for cooperation and the ever-expanding 
capacity of the human mind and 


imagination. 
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